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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE STATE OF CUBA. 

BY THE EIGHT HONOBABLE JAMES BBYCE, M. P. 



The condition and prospects of Cuba, on which I am invited to 
submit some reflections suggested by a recent visit to that island, 
open up questions which ought to be of the greatest interest to 
thoughtful men all over the world, to European observers who are 
not directly affected as well as to Americans who have to take 
decisions that must determine the future of the country which 
they withdrew from the rule of Spain. The present situation of 
Cuba is a very peculiar one. She stands at the end of an his- 
torical period which has covered four centuries since her first 
settlement by Columbus, and at the beginning of another period 
in which new influences, racial and commercial, must tell power- 
fully upon her, whatever her political destiny. She is at present 
neither a subject nor an independent state. She is poor, yet with 
immense potentialities of wealth. Freedom has been promised 
her; but whether the hand which is eagerly stretched to grasp 
the boon will be able to use it when received, is still doubtful. 
And it is remarkable that the political crisis in which she now 
finds herself should coincide with an economic crisis in her for- 
tunes, so that neither can be examined apart from the other. 

Two articles, one dealing with the economic, the other with the 
political, side of the Cuban situation, have already appeared in 
the numbers of this Eeview for December and January. Both, 
being written by American citizens, advocated certain policies. 
It would not be proper for one who writes from Europe, and as 
an outsider, to follow in the same path, and to appear as the advo- 
cate of any particular course of action. I shall therefore con- 
fine myself to stating the impression which I derived from what 
I saw of Cuba, and to indicating the conditions of the problem 
which the Cubans on the one hand, and the American people on 
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the other, now have to solve. The economic side of that problem 
is: How shall Cuba recover her material prosperity, which has 
suffered so severely from two insurrections followed by a war, 
and from the fall in the price of her staple commodity? The 
political side includes not only the question of the relations which 
the island is to hold to the United States, but also that of the 
capacity of her people for republican self-government. 

Cuba is a country highly favored by nature. The soil is gen- 
erally fertile and the vegetation luxuriant. There are vast 
stretches of undulating country covered with the richest grass. 
There is plenty of excellent timber upon the mountains. Nearly 
all of the island is suited either for tillage or for ranching, 
and the rainfall is sufficiently copious to make irrigation-works 
unnecessary. There are mines of iron, copper, and manganese; 
possibly of other metals also, for the mineral deposits have been 
very imperfectly explored. The climate is generally a good one, 
since the summer heats are tempered in most places by a sea 
breeze, and are not severe enough to prevent natives of southern 
Europe from laboring in the open air. Those malarial fevers 
which are the most constant scourge of tropical Africa and of 
large parts of India and Indo-China, are here confined to a few 
districts. Yellow fever, which did more than anything else to 
give Cuba a bad name, has been practically expunged from it by 
the efforts of the American medical staff. There are, therefore, 
no climatic obstacles to the development by labor of the vast 
natural resources of the island. 

But Cuba, naturally rich, has remained for the most part an 
undeveloped country. Immense tracts fit for agriculture are lying 
untouched by plough or spade. Immense tracts in which one 
expects to find cattle or sheep are unstocked. The population is 
about a million and a half, though the area is about 36,000 square 
miles, and could support by agriculture alone, leaving out of ac- 
count both mining and lumbering, ten millions of people. There 
are good harbors, but the coast is imperfectly lighted. There are 
few railways, and the roads are mostly mere tracks, apt to become 
impassable after heavy rain. One is everywhere struck by the 
contrast between the potentialities of the country and its actual- 
ities — or, in other words, by the change which might be wrought 
by the presence of capital, by the increase of labor, by the aid or 
supervision of an intelligent administration. 
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The want of capital and the want of labor, the untitled fields 
and the unstocked pastures, are partly due to the long-continued 
apathy and incompetence of the Spanish administration, which 
did little except collect taxes, and which gave little encouragement 
to those who sought to develop the country. But something must 
be set down to the two insurrections, in which plantations were 
laid waste, sugar factories destroyed, cattle slaughtered, the pop- 
ulation reduced. There has not been time, since the war ended, 
for Cuba to recover even such prosperity as she enjoyed before the 
" ten years' insurrection " broke out. 

Upon the top of these political troubles came that fall in the 
price of sugar to which the Cubans attribute so much of their 
present impoverishment. On this I need not dwell; for it has 
been fully discussed in the able article in the December number 
of this Keview, to which I have referred. They complain, how- 
ever, that, while the price has been falling, they have also lost 
the British market, owing to the competition there of bounty-fed 
sugar from the European continent; while, in the far larger and 
far nearer market of the United States, they suffer from the high 
tariff on sugar maintained in the interests of the domestic pro- 
ducer, and now even more in the interests of the beet-root grower 
of the Northern States than of the cane-grower of Louisiana and 
Texas. This tariff is, in fact, in their view, the last straw under 
which the unhappy sugar-planter must fall and perish, dragging 
down the island into the abyss of bankruptcy. 

These complaints against the effect of sugar bounties in Great 
Britain and of the protective tariff in the United States, are com- 
mon to the whole of the West Indies. One hears them no less in 
Jamaica than in Cuba ; indeed, they are more bitter there, because 
Jamaica thinks that Britain ought to help her. Without in the 
least denying their truth, there are three observations to be made, 
which may serve to relieve a little the dismal blackness of the 
picture which West-Indian planters draw. One of these is, that 
one hears it frequently stated, and I think virtually admitted, 
that even under existing conditions it is possible for a sugar estate 
which has been well cared for and is provided with the latest and 
best machinery to make a profit. A second is, that Germany, 
Austria, and France, the chief bounty-giving countries, seem to 
be on the point of abandoning their respective bounty systems, the 
discontinuance of which would, to some extent, relieve the West- 
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Indian planter by giving him a better chance in the British mar- 
ket.* And the third is, that Cuba and some of the other islands 
rely too much upon sugar, and would do better to extend the area 
of other crops, including tobacco (where the soil and exposure are 
favorable), coffee, cotton, and, still more, plantations of tropical 
fruit trees. Much as the fruit trade with the United States and 
Great Britain has grown of late years, it is probably capable of 
still further expansion. To this last remark the Cubans reply, 
that it takes time to plant fruit trees and bring them to produc- 
tion, whereas their present financial distress is urgent; and they 
add that, to provide new sugar machinery requires capital, which 
is the very thing that Cuba at present lacks. 

These are the salient features of the economic position. They 
certainly show that, naturally rich as Cuba is, and hopeful as we 
may be of her ultimate future when a stable government has been 
established, she is at present passing through a very grave crisis, 
and is entitled to a favorable consideration from the United 
States — especially as through her severance from Spain she has 
incurred loss as regards the Spanish market. Now let us pass 
to consider, in the same rapid way, some of those features of her 
racial and social condition which affect the political aspect of the 
problem. 

The population of the island, as has been already remarked, is 
about a million and a half. One third, roughly speaking, are ne- 
groes or mulattoes, and a good many more have in them a strain of 
colored blood. Educationally, they are backward, for certainly 
more than half — and I have, indeed, heard it said, three-fourths — 
are unable to read and write, while comparatively few have re- 
ceived what would be called in Europe or the United States a 
fair secondary education. They have shown no great aptitude for 
commerce — the largest business firms are generally either Span- 
ish or foreign ; and they are not very efficient as laborers, certainly 
less efficient than either the Spaniards of old Spain or the Ameri- 
cans of the Middle States. Except among the planters — if, in- 
deed, they are an exception after what has been said of their de- 
pressed condition — there is very little wealth in Cuban hands. 
Politically, the people are quite untrained; for, during the long 
rule of Spain, there was practically no opportunity of learning 

* As I despatch these pages it is announced that the European bounty- 
giving states (except Russia) have at the Brussels Conference agreed to 
abolish the bounty system. 
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how to work free institutions either in local areas or as respects 
the country as a whole. Spanish government was despotic, just 
as Spanish administration was bureaucratic. So, too, they have 
had hardly any means of learning who are their own best men, 
and, in this respect, it is unfortunate for them that they did not 
achieve their liberty by their unaided exertions, for, in the process 
of winning it, the men of most natural capacity for politics would 
probably have been brought to the front. On the other hand, it 
is their good luck to be not sharply divided into sections, either 
by ecclesiastical or by racial issues. The Koman Church, though 
she still holds a good deal of property, does not appear to exert 
much political power, and religious issues play no conspicuous 
part. As respects color, though the whites deem themselves much 
above the negroes, they do not assert their superiority in offen- 
sive ways — partly, perhaps, hecause the Cubans are a polite and 
courteous people; nor do the negroes show animosity against the 
whites. Now and then a little friction occurs — there was a case 
at Santiago a few months ago which roused some disquiet; but, 
on the whole, the relations of the races are friendly, as indeed 
is more often the case in Spanish than in Teutonic countries. 
Moreover, the predominance of the whites, in number as well as 
in wealth and knowledge, removes any occasion for serious un- 
easiness on their part. 

To complete this rapid survey, let it be added that there is at 
present a considerable influx of immigrants from Spain, and espe- 
cially from those northern parts of Spain, Catalonia, the Basque 
regions, Asturias and Galicia, which contain the most industrious 
and thrifty part of the population of that kingdom. Cuba is so 
underpeopled, and labor so scarce, that these immigrants come 
as a most needful and useful recruitment to her industries. 
There is room for many more of them; nor would any factor 
contribute so much to build up the prosperity of the country, 
were it not that many of the immigrants, coming as young, un- 
married men, marry women of mixed blood, and will leave behind 
them children likely to prove less energetic and less frugal than 
they are themselves. 

Such, stated in its simplest outline, is the position in which 

Cuba finds herself now that the control of her own destiny is 

to be restored to her, subject to those conditions which Congress 

has thought fit to impose. And among the questions she has 
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to decide, the most momentous is that of her relation to the 
United States, her nearest and most powerful neighbor. The 
Cubans are all agreed in desiring friendship, and in desiring to 
have the closest commercial relations. The admission of their 
products free of duty to the markets of the United States would 
be to them the greatest possible boon. But if the boon cannot be 
obtained except at the price of the annexation of their island to 
the United States, the question arises whether commercial pros- 
perity ought to be purchased at the price of a sacrifice of national 
independence, and one hears in the island much debate on the 
subject. 

This question presents itself in a very different light to the 
wealthier and to the poorer classes of the Cubans. The com- 
mercial men, the land-owners, and especially the sugar-producers, 
have everything to gain by the free entry of sugar into America. 
Were such free entry secured on a permanent basis the value of 
plantations would rise, trade would be quickened, and the grow- 
ing competition of other sugar-growing countries would be far 
less formidable, because the product of those countries would 
probably be excluded by the same tariff which let Cuban sugars 
in. It may, indeed, be said that, even apart from sugar, annexa- 
tion to the United States would benefit Cuba in many ways. It 
would raise all real-estate values. It would mean political sta- 
bility; and political stability would mean the inflow of American 
and British capital. No doubt the number of American and (to 
a less extent) of British and Canadian firms might also increase ; 
but the native Cuban is seldom a merchant, and does not greatly 
regard such competition, while he would rejoice in the making of 
railways and the establishment of manufacturing industries. Ac- 
cordingly, the traveller is told that the bulk of the propertied 
classes, and especially the great bulk of the sugar-planters, would 
be willing to secure an open American market by annexation, if 
that free market can be had on these terms only. But he is also 
told that many of them are afraid to say so openly, because the 
current of popular feeling runs the other way. The mass of the 
nation, in all classes, from the small shopkeepers and artisans 
down to those negro squatters in the forests of the eastern dis- 
tricts, who are the poorest and most ignorant part of the popula- 
tion, are not keenly interested in politics. Most of them took no 
part in the insurrection. Many of them are hardly educated up to 
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the level of active civic zeal. One can hardly talk of public 
opinion among them, in the -sense in which one talks of it in the 
United States or in England. 

But their sentiment responds to the name of national inde- 
pendence. Independence had been the war-cry of the leaders in 
the two insurrections, and these leaders are the persons who have 
retained most influence with the masses. It is alleged that they 
would feel their importance gone if the country became either 
a State or a Territory of the American Union. But no such reason 
is needed to explain why a Spanish people, which was delivered 
from the control of a distant and inefficient government after two 
long struggles, should be unwilling to be absorbed into another 
empire, alien to it in blood and speech, and so vast that Cuba 
would form only a comparatively insignificant member of it. I 
was also told that the colored people are averse to union with the 
United States, because tales of lynchings of negroes in the South 
have reached them; but how far this statement was true I had no 
means of ascertaining. On the other hand, it is asserted that the 
immigrants from Spain who have come to Cuba within the past 
few years bear no ill-will to the United States, and have no burn- 
ing desire for Cuban independence. 

Broadly speaking, the impression left on the mind of a visitor 
three or four months ago — for I cannot speak of what may have 
happened since then — was, that although Cuba has never been a 
nation in the political sense, there is in her people a sentiment of 
nationality, based on community of religion, language, habits, 
and ideas, strong enough to make them desire to remain apart, 
in the enjoyment of as much independence as they can secure. 
This is the dominant feeling; though, no doubt, a minority, re- 
spectable by its wealth and social position, would be led by its 
economic interests to acquiesce in union with the mighty neighbor 
whose will can maintain or reduce or expunge a tariff which af- 
fects its material prosperity. 

But the question on which the mind of a traveller in Cuba 
dwells chiefly is not that which relates to the probable wishes of 
the Cubans. It is that which touches the interests of the Amer- 
ican people, who have now been brought into a relation with Cuba 
which, in one form or another, is evidently destined to be an 
abiding relation. The traveller may recognize, as I think the 
Cubans generally recognize, that the United States, having de- 
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clared, in the Piatt amendment, a determination to secure what 
appeared needful for the benefit of America, is not disposed to 
interfere further, but rather to let Cuba have a fair chance of 
working out her own salvation in her own way. But it is impos- 
sible not to see that events may occur which will bring up afresh 
the question of some further control by the United States, or 
of some closer connection than the Piatt amendment implies. 
That document covers a great deal, and contains various provi- 
sions which may not be strictly fulfilled by some future Cuban 
government. Debts beyond the power of Cuba to pay may be in- 
curred. Sanitation may be neglected, in a way which may induce 
the American government to take steps for the protection of its 
Southern ports against infection. The system of government in 
Cuba may not work smoothly. There may be civil strife, or dis- 
orders, which, though scarcely amounting to war, the Executive 
cannot suppress. Or the judiciary, which has not hitherto in- 
spired unlimited confidence, may fall short of its duty, and 
through weakness or corruption fail to protect the rights of prop- 
erty. In one way or another, the rights of American citizens may 
possibly be violated ; or foreign governments may, at the instance 
of their injured subjects, address complaints not only to the 
Cuban government, but to the United States as holding the posi- 
tion of a sort of protecting Power. One need not suggest that 
there is any immediate risk that any of these things should hap- 
pen. But they have frequently happened in most of the other re- 
publics of Spanish America; and the Piatt amendment contem- 
plates the possibility that they may happen here, for it expressly 
provides a remedy for them. Its third article runs: 

" The government of Cuba consents that the United States may ex- 
ercise the right to intervene for the preservation of Cuban independence 
(i. e., where independence is threatened by any compact with any foreign. 
Power, or its lodgement in the island), the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, property, and individual liberty, and 
for discharging the obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by the treaty 
of Paris on the United States, now to be assumed and undertaken by the 
government of Cuba." 

Now, if the government of the United States should intervene 
in any such case as one of the foregoing, the question of annexa- 
tion or of some form of permanent control might again arise, 
perhaps as the only alternative to leaving the island a prey to in- 
ternal factions. Accordingly, the mind of any observer who re- 
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fleets upon the various possibilities of the future recurs constantly 
to the question of what the American people might hare to lose 
or gain by adding Cuba to their territories, or by admitting h«r 
to their Federal Union as a State. 

That the island is fertile and beautiful and (on the whole) 
healthy, that indeed it is in all its natural aspects a desirable 
possession, has already been remarked. No better field for tha 
expenditure of capital could be wished for. Under a wise and 
firm government, and in the hands of our energetic race, it might 
attain to a very high measure of prosperity. It is, therefore, a 
•country which the United States might desire to incorporate or 
possess, even apart from the unquestionable importance of its 
strategic position, lying across the southern coast of North Amer- 
ica, and controlling the approach to any interoceanie canal that 
may hereafter be constructed. So, again, its sanitary condition 
must, from its proximity to and frequent communications with 
the ports of the Gulf and of Florida, be matter of concern to the 
United States. A despotic monarch, proud of the extent of his 
dominions, governing them at his own pleasure by such methods 
as each seemed to require, would not hesitate to annex Cuba, and 
would, if his administration were capable, make a remunerative 
province, and probably a well contented province ; for the Cubans 
are not naturally more turbulent than other races. But when the 
conditions of the people and government of the United States 
are considered, other elements in the question present themselves. 
The Constitution and governmental system of the United States 
have not been constructed with a view to the control of dependen- 
cies. They contemplate a body of autonomous communities, 
forming a united and tolerably homogeneous nation, the com- 
ponent communities being all on the same level of public as well 
as private civic rights, and all, if not absolutely on the same level 
of intelligence and capacity, yet, at any rate, tolerably well qual- 
ified not only to govern themselves in local matters, but to bear 
their share in the management of national affairs. Nor is this 
a matter merely of governmental machinery, or of the want of 
such experience in the management of colonies as England has 
enjoyed. The principles which form the foundation of the Amer- 
ican Eepublic are hard to reconcile with the rule of the Eepublic 
over subject or dependent communities; and, although the Con- 
stitution may be stretched to meet the ease of such communities, 
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the process of stretching involves grave difficulties, which have 
been felt since 1898. Accordingly, any one who, knowing tha 
United States, reflects upon this Cuban problem must recognize 
the objections to an attempt to govern her as the English govern 
India or their Crown Colonies. If that solution be rejected, there 
remains the plan of incorporating Cuba as a State of the Union; 
and the question arises, whether she is fit to be so incorporated 
with benefit to the Union itself. 

The self-governing communities of the New World, outside the 
United States and Canada, present great differences in the mea- 
sure of political success they have attained. Some are republics 
only in name, being virtually military tyrannies. Some, such as 
Mexico and Chili, to which one may perhaps add Argentina and 
Costa Eica, are at present well administered, and are reaching, 
Mexico most conspicuously, a high stage of material development. 
A few, on the other hand, remain stationary, or have even, as 
has most palpably happened in the case of Hayti, retrograded tow- 
ards barbarism. It is impossible at present to say to which class 
Cuba would belong, if she were left to herself. She would not, 
one may confidently assert, fall anywhere near the level of Hayti, 
for the bulk of her population belong to a white race, and the 
immigrants from Spain will tend to increase the volume of the 
higher racial stock. Still, it must be admitted that there is a 
large colored element, a total want of experience in self-govern- 
ment, and, despite the efforts made by the American administra- 
tion since 1898, a sad dearth of education, even of elementary 
education. In these and other respects, Cuba is not only below 
the level of the States of the Union, but is quite unlike any of 
them. Language, habits, religion, ideas, are all diverse; and it 
would require many years, even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, to assimilate her to them. Although the country is great- 
ly underpeopled, there is little prospect of any immigration of 
Americans large enough to permeate the whole nation. The cli- 
mate is too hot for men of Anglo-American stock to do hard work, 
especially open-air, agricultural work; so immigrants would be- 
long only to the commercial class. They would no doubt do much 
to advance the material well-being of the island, and to develop 
her productive capacit'^s. They would, after a while, American- 
ize the upper class. But they would not constitute any numerical- 
*7 important section of the population, nor be able, for a long 
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time, to raise the masses to their own level of intelligence. It may 
be said that similar phenomena exist in those Southern States of 
the Union where there is a large negro population. This is true. 
But every one knows what are the political and social difficulties 
to which the presence of that negro population gives rise. If 
the United States are already carrying in that population a bur- 
den so heavy that some have proposed the utterly impossible plan 
of sending them back to Africa, would it be to the advantage of 
the Kepublic to add to the burden ? 

Cuba might, no doubt, be erected into a new State and receive 
the usual machinery of a State government. Her own politicians, 
and those who would come from the United States, would soon 
learn how to run such a government. But if an observer who had 
no predilections either for or against democracy were to be asked 
what sort of system would be most naturally appropriate to Cuba, 
having regard to what history tells us of the suitability of differ- 
ent systems to peoples in a backward stage of political develop- 
ment, he might conceivably answer that she would prosper under 
a strong central government of the monarchical or oligarchical 
type, coupled with a liberal provision of local self-governing in- 
stitutions, to be worked in small areas by the people themselves 
in such wise as to give them the habits and the sense of civic duty, 
by which they might become fitted for a democratic republic. 
Peaceful economic development under a strong government of 
such a type would create that intelligent middle class of persons 
holding some amount of property, which is required for the work- 
ing of a democratic system. 

This is, of course, mere speculation, for the kind of government 
which the supposed observer might suggest is not easily created, 
and has not been formally set up anywhere in the New World, 
although some of its so-called republics are really monarchies. 
Cuba is now receiving a republican constitution of the type usual 
in American countries. How it will work few will venture to 
predict. Neither will any one venture to predict that circum- 
stances beyond the control either of the United States or of the 
Cubans themselves may not ultimately bring the island into the 
United States, as a Territory like Hawaii, or as a full-fledged 
State. Nations are swept onward by the current of events, and 
the years since 1897 have been full of surprises. I do not at- 
tempt to discuss these questions, for my aim has been only to in- 
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dicate, in rough outline, what are the salient facts of the case, 
and what the difficulties which may be looked for, in whichever 
direction the current may flow. 

Whether the President and Congress could in 1898 have ousted 
the direct government of Spain from Cuba without a resort to 
arms, whether they could have escaped the responsibilities for 
Cuba which they have in fact incurred, while at the same time 
securing those naval and military interests which they desired to 
safeguard, having regard to the strategic position Cuba occupies 
— these are questions which belong to the past, and with which 
the historian of the future will have to deal. He will know more 
than is as yet generally known; and he will regard dispassionately 
questions which are still within the sphere of party controversy. 
But no party feeling in the United States, nor any compassion 
which any one in Europe may feel for the misfortunes of Spain, 
ought to prevent a recognition of what the American administra- 
tion has done for Cuba within the last four years. The difficulties 
were enormous, and the spirit shown has been admirable. The re- 
sults attained, considering both those difficulties and the shortness 
of the time, have been of high permanent value. The deadly 
scourge of yellow fever has been virtually extirpated. The cities 
have been improved and rendered healthy. A stimulus has been 
given to material progress. A powerful impulse has been given 
to education. The example of an efficient and honest administra- 
tion has been presented to a people who for centuries had seen 
nothing of the kind. The Military Governor and his lieutenants 
have had to hold their course through rocks and shoals more 
numerous and more troublesome than can be known to any one 
outside the island. It is a pleasure to close these brief reflections 
with a sincere tribute to the character and abilities and enlight- 
ened energy of General Leonard Wood, who deserves to be long 
remembered with honor both by those whose affairs he has admin- 
istered in so upright a spirit, and by his countrymen at home. 

Jakes Beyc/b. 



